THE   GUILDS

the mark of the guild on work approved as in conformity with
the rules.

The workers had to pass through three successive grades. The
apprentice (apprenti) was a lad bound by his parents for a term of
years to the service of a master, who had to give him board and
lodging and teach him his trade. The journeyman (compagnon]
was a grown man, knowing his trade and working in the workshop
with his master, who gave him board and wages. The master,
known in French as maitre or patron, owned the workshop, directed
the work, and sold the goods produced for his own profit. The
assembly of the guild consisted of masters only.

The regulations of the guild prescribed in great detail all the
conditions of labour and processes of manufacture and marketing,
the number of apprentices, the duration of apprenticeship, and
the length of the day's work, which varied from eight to sixteen
hours according to the season, for it lasted from sunrise to sunset.
The work had to be done in the workshop, known as an ouvroir,
which opened on the street in such a way that it .could be seen
from outside. The goods produced had to be of the material and
quality and conform to the shapes and dimensions fixed by custom.
The masters of the guild alone had the right to dispose of the goods,
and were allowed to sell none but goods approved by the heads of
the guild, whose duty it was to inspect the work turned out.
Competition between sellers was also regulated by custom. A
master was forbidden to hail a customer who had stopped before
the shop of another master. Every guild had the monopoly of
selling the goods produced by it, and prevented the masters of
any similar guild from selling the articles it made itself. The tailors
would not allow the secondhand clothes dealers to sell new clothes,
and the shoemakers would not allow the cobblers to sell new
shoes.

Artisans belonging to the same guild were as a rule grouped in
the same spot, in accordance with a practice which survives in the
bazaars of the East; and streets are still to be found in many towns
in France which bear the name of a guild - such, for instance, as
rue des Boulangers (Street of the Bakers) or rue de la Chaudron-
nerie (Street of the Braziers).

Most of the members of a guild were craftsmen who themselves
made the goods they sold; they worked chiefly for customers who